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THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 



PROCEEDINGS OF THE SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING, NEW YORK 
CITY, NOVEMBER 30 AND DECEMBER 1-2, 1916 

The sixth annual meeting of the National Council of Teachers of 
English was held in the Hotel Astor in New York City on November 30 
and December 1 and 2, 1916. This was the first meeting of the Council 
in the eastern part of the United States and was therefore somewhat in 
the nature of an experiment. On the whole, the results were decidedly 
gratifying. The attendance was nearly, if not quite, equal to the 
average attendance of former years. The representative quality of the 
national society was maintained. Especially notable was the presence 
at the convention of members from such distant points as Alabama, 
Texas, Colorado, and North Dakota, not to mention Missouri, Kansas, 
and other states of the Mississippi Valley. The spirit of the Council 
was the same as in former years, and the program in its entirety probably 
superior to that of any previous meeting. 

BUSINESS 

The Board of Directors met in the College Room of the Hotel Astor 
at 4:30 on Thursday, November 30. The following directors were 
present: Allan Abbott, Nathaniel Barnes, C. C. Certain, John M. 
Clapp, Edwin Fairley, Mary B. Fontaine, Edwin M. Hopkins, James 
F. Hosic, Calvin L. Lewis, Sarah J. McNary, A. E. Minard, Edwin L. 
Miller, Louise Pound, FredN. Scott, Willis H. Wilcox, Irvah L. Winter. 
The minutes of last year's meeting as printed in the English Journal 
for January, 1916, were approved. The treasurer, Mr. C. C. Certain, 
reported a balance on hand of $480 .83. He stated that there had been 
a steady growth in the membership of the Council from year to year and 
that at present the total membership is approximately 1,700. This does 
not take into account the large number of persons who are members of 
local associations in affiliation with the Council but who are not them- 
selves individual members. 

A motion was made by Mr. Miller and seconded by Mr. Barnes that 
a nominating committee of five persons be appointed. The motion 
was carried. The following were named: Mr. Abbott, Chairman, 
Miss Fontaine, Messrs. Lewis, Scott, and Wilcox. 
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A motion was made by Mr. Fairley and seconded by Mr. Scott that 
special meetings of the Council be arranged for in February and in June, 
191 7, in connection with the meeting of the Department of Superintend- 
ence and with the National Education Association itself, as has been done 
in former years. The motion was carried. 

The question of the place of the next annual meeting was discussed 
informally. It appeared to be the unanimous sentiment of the directors 
that the next meeting should be held in Chicago. 

Mr. Lewis, as Chairman, reported upon the activities of the Com- 
mittee on American Speech and asked for an appropriation for the 
ensuing year equal to that of the year just closing, namely, $100. A 
motion that this be done was made by Mr. Wilcox and seconded by 
Mr. Winter. The motion was carried. 

The next problem considered was that of securing a larger number of 
affiliated societies. It appears that the advantages of affiliation are 
not apparent to all of the local associations in the country. The matter 
was disposed of by means of a motion instructing the Executive Com- 
mittee to prepare an amendment to the Constitution, which is to be 
submitted to the Board of Directors for its approval in advance of the 
next annual meeting. 

By means of a motion offered by Mr. Clapp and seconded by 
Mr. Barnes the Secretary was authorized to expend $200 for additional 
office help during the ensuing year. 

Because of the difficulty of auditing the books of the Treasurer in 
the short time available at the annual meeting Mr. Minard moved that 
an auditing committee be appointed, the members of which should be 
chosen from the vicinity of the Chicago office. This motion was 
seconded by Mr. Fairley and was carried. 

After some consideration of the questions of uniform grammatical 
terminology and simplified spelling, the Directors decided (1) to take 
no action at present in the matter of grammatical terminology and (2) 
to secure, if possible, for the annual meeting of next year a speaker to 
present the merits of simplified spelling. It was understood that this 
should be a person of eminence, such as a professor in one of the larger 
universities. 

On motion the Board adjourned. 

The annual business meeting of the Council was held at 4:30 on 
Friday afternoon, December 1. At this meeting the nominating com- 
mittee appointed by the Board of Directors reported that the terms of 
the following members of the Board of Directors had expired: Misses 
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Breck, McNary, and Simons; Messrs. Certain, Clapp, Kent, W. D. 
Lewis, Minard, Scott, and Sperlin. To fill the vacancies the following 
persons were proposed: Miss Breck and Mr. Scott, to succeed them- 
selves; Mr. James M. Grainger, State Normal School, Farmville, Va.; 
Mr. Clarence Stratton, Central High School, St. Louis, Mo.; Miss 
Claudia E. Crumpton, Girls' Technical Institute, Montevallo, Ala.; 
Supt. Bernard M. Sheridan, Lawrence, Mass.; Miss Elizabeth Lodor, 
William Penn High School, Philadelphia; Miss Frances Jenkins, School 
of Education, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio; Mr. William 
R. Davis, Whitman College, Walla Walla, Wash.; and Mr. A. B. Noble, 
State College, Ames, Iowa, to sit as new directors. 

The Secretary gave a brief account of the activities of the committees 
of the Council and announced that the chairmen of these committees 
would make reports at the business meeting on Saturday morning. He 
also gave a brief r6sume of the business transacted by the Board of 
Directors at its meeting of the previous afternoon. 

The meeting adjourned until Saturday morning at nine o'clock. 

After the annual dinner on Friday evening the new Board of Directors 
held a brief session and in accordance with the Constitution elected the 
following officers for the ensuing year: President, Allan Abbott, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York City; First Vice-President, 
Calvin L. Lewis, Hamilton College, Clinton, N.Y.; Second Vice- 
President, Clarence Stratton, Central High School, St. Louis, Mo.; 
Secretary, James F. Hosic, Chicago Normal College, Chicago, 111.; 
Treasurer, Louise Pound, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb.; for 
member of the Executive Committee, the outgoing President, Edwin 
M. Hopkins, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan. The directors 
present at this meeting were as follows: Misses Fontaine, Pound, 
Crumpton, and Simons; Messrs. Abbott, Barnes, Fairley, Hopkins, 
Hosic, C. L. Lewis, Miller, Wilcox, Winter, Grainger, Noble, and 
Sheridan. 

At the business meeting on Saturday morning the names of the new 
officers of the Council were announced and reports of various committees 
of the Council were presented by the chairmen as follows: For the Com- 
mittee on the Labor and Cost of Composition, Mr. Hopkins reported 
that the conditions with regard to the size of classes were even worse 
in the elementary school than in the high school and that one of the 
most pressingly needed reforms was that of promotion by subject 
instead of by grade in the upper years. He hoped that the Committee 
would be able to complete the work of tabulating the results of its investi- 
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gations during the ensuing year. For the Committee on the Reorgan- 
ization of the Course in English, Mr. Hosic stated that the manuscript 
of the Report of the Committee is in the hands of the government 
printer and will appear early in 191 7 as a bulletin of the Bureau of Edu- 
cation. It is expected that a copy of the report will be sent to each 
member of the National Council. For the Committee on Scientific 
Standards, Mr. Abbott stated that a bibliographical survey of investi- 
gation to date is in progress. When this has been completed and pub- 
lished, the Committee will give special attention to scales and other 
devices for standardizing. For the Committee on Plays, Mr. Dorey 
offered a plan of renewed activity. The Committee would secure a 
number of new members and undertake to publish from time to time in 
the English Journal definite information as to plays and their production. 
For the Committee on English in the First Six Years, Mr. Searson 
reported that progress in his field was dependent in a measure upon the 
work being done by Mr. Hopkins. He called special attention to the 
new syllabus of the Department of Education in the state of New York; 
to the work being done by Superintendent Sheridan, of Lawrence, Mass., 
in standardizing the English work of his schools, the results being 
obtainable in part in the form of a course of study which can be had at 
50 cents a copy; to the movement for elimination of nonessentials 
represented in the reports made to the State Teachers' Associations of 
Iowa and of Missouri, the first being obtainable from J. M. Wilson at 
Ames, Iowa, and the second from E. M. Carter at Columbia, Mo.; to 
the new course in English prepared by Superintendent Fred M. Hunter 
at Lincoln, Neb., which is in the nature of a course in prevocational 
guidance; to the highly detailed course of study in English for the schools 
of Wichita, Kan., prepared by Miss Cora Dolbee and obtainable from 
Superintendent E. W. Mayberry; and to the fact that in general the 
tendency is to bring about a closer relation between English and all the 
other studies in the elementary school, a tendency which he thought 
might better be designated by the term "assimilation" than by the 
term "correlation." For the Committee on English in the Normal 
School, Mr. Wilcox, in the absence of the Chairman, Mr. Barnes, 
reported that the Committee will continue and complete its work. An 
account of what has been done appears in the report of the Normal- 
School Section. For the Committee on American Speech, Mr. Lewis 
emphasized the idea that oral English and not public speaking was the 
chief interest of the Committee. Under the tutelage of the Council 
Committee a new organization of a popular nature is in process under 
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the immediate direction of Mr. John M. Clapp. This will be known 
as the American Speech League and will embrace a number of con- 
stituent organizations. Mr. Lewis' Committee has carried on during 
the year an extensive correspondence with leading educators, with the 
idea of disseminating information concerning the speech movement 
and also of obtaining suggestions. Definite action has been taken in 
California, Indiana, New Jersey, Alabama, West Virginia, Kansas, and 
New York, looking to the incorporation of oral work as a part of the 
regular English work of the schools of the state. He asked that 
the Committee might receive information from each state in the 
Union as to (i) whether there is an English syllabus in the state; 
(2) whether it includes oral work and whether the precriptions for oral 
work are carried out; (3) what persons are interested and are capable 
of carrying the work forward. He pointed out that college-entrance 
requirements are capable of exerting enormous influence in favor of 
training in speech, and offered the following resolution, which was 
unanimously adopted by the Association: 

Resolved, That the National Council of Teachers of English recommends 
a requirement in oral English for graduation from high school and entrance 
to college. 

Mr. Searson called attention to the fact that a suggestion made last 
year with regard to the publication of a handbook containing the names 
of the members of the National Council had not been acted upon. 
After some discussion the matter was left as before, to the discretion of 
the Executive Committee, because it is uncertain whether the Associa- 
tion has the funds with which to publish and circulate such a document. 

The business meeting adjourned without day. 

SPECIAL CONFERENCES 

Not the least valuable features of the sixth annual meeting of the 
Council were the special conferences held on Thursday and on Satur- 
day afternoon. These were devoted to the following topics: that of 
Thursday afternoon to the "Supervision of English Teaching"; those 
of Thursday evening to "Essentials, Examinations, and Measurements," 
and to "Speech Defects"; and that of Saturday afternoon to the "Pro- 
fessional Training of High-School Teachers of English." 

Upon the invitation of President Hopkins, Mr. Charles S. Hartwell, 
of the Eastern District High School, New York City, took the chair. 
Mr. Hosic explained that this was the first conference on the Super- 
vision of English Teaching held, so far as he knew, in connection with the 
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National Council or any other similar organization. Such a conference 
was becoming increasingly necessary, in view of the large number of 
persons now engaged in the direction of English teaching. The prob- 
lems with which the Conference must deal were: (1) What are the 
peculiar functions of the supervisor of English? (2) What are the 
qualifications necessary for the office? (3) What are the criteria of 
success ? 

The general topic was then discussed by Mr. Edward Harlan Web- 
ster, of the Technical High School in Springfield, Mass. He presented 
a very comprehensive outline setting forth the nature of his own activi- 
ties in the city of Springfield, where he has general oversight of the 
English teaching of the grammar schools as well as of that of the high 
schools. The underlying spirit of the work should be co-operation and 
unity of both purpose and plan. This may be secured through regular 
visits by departmental heads, by conferences in which teachers report 
upon their experiences, by the grading of compositions, with discussion 
of merits and demerits; and by means of contests of pupils. He stated 
that the general supervisor conducts ten teachers' meetings during the 
year, visits each of his fifty-four teachers about once a month, gives 
occasional lessons for observation, and confers with both teachers and 
principals with regard to questions of examination and promotion. 

Miss Mary B. Fontaine, Supervisor of English in Charleston, 
W. Va. , who followed, inquired what a supervisor is not for. She declared 
that a supervisor is not for the purpose of preventing freedom and 
initiative on the part of his co-workers. On the contrary, he should have 
a large vision of the possibilities and should be willing to help the indi- 
vidual teacher to experiment and grow, even if sometimes the experiment 
turned out wrong. 

The third speaker, Mr. J. M. Dorey, Supervisor of English in the 
High School and Grade Schools of Trenton, N.J., declared that the 
problems of supervision are more acute for the head of a department, 
who must teach, than for the principal or the superintendent. More- 
over, they are always in process rather than in solution. 

He named four factors which aid solution: (1) an intelligent course 
of study; (2) sensible minimum essentials; . (3) systematic visitation; 
(4) mutual understanding. 

It is not difficult to make or find a sound course of study. The 
problem consists in adapting it to local needs. Supervision of the 
course of study for the head of the department consists in conducting 
two kinds of examinations, one for the teachers and one for the pupils; 
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in composing bulletins which have the proper psychological effect; in 
keeping track of weak classes; in providing a fair system of credits. 

Sensible minimum essentials are those which all students can master, 
not those which sound well. The supervisor should see to it that the 
teachers complete the various portions of the minimum essentials 
according to a systematic plan. 

Systematic visitation is desirable. It is doubtful, however, if the 
head of a department can ever systematically visit classes. He should 
also visit the work of teachers other than English, and should provide, 
if possible, a schedule for permitting his teachers also to visit. He 
should direct co-operative schemes with the other teachers. 

Mutual understanding is promoted by manifesting a spirit of cordial- 
ity, by discretion in criticism, by frankness, by admission of personal 
fallibility, and by social intercourse outside of school hours. 

The fourth and last of the regular speakers was Mr. E. L. Miller, 
Principal of the Northwestern High School in Detroit, Mich. He 
declared that supervision of the most expert quality is necessary for 
high-school English. Without it, aims are misunderstood, courses are 
therefore ill arranged, time is wasted and pupils are cheated of their 
just deserts. This would not happen if teachers were well trained, but 
there are not enough well-trained teachers to go around. The chief 
thing needed in English teaching in high schools today is such super- 
vision that pupils must learn to write plain English ioo per cent correct 
in spelling, punctuation, capitalization, and syntax. 

In the general discussion Professor Hopkins inquired how long the 
work of supervision has been common in the schools and was told by 
some of those present that ten years is perhaps a fair estimate. Miss 
Lemert, of Columbus, Ohio, spoke particularly of the need of more light 
upon the problems of English in the new junior high school. Miss 
Ellen F. Garrigues, of the Clinton High School in New York City, spoke 
at length of the problems involved in the new plan of credit for superior 
merit in teachers now in operation in that place. She spoke feelingly 
of the difficulty of arousing the teacher who feels that he has " learned his 
job." Great demands are made upon supervisors in the great cities, 
in view of the crowded conditions, the presence of foreigners, and the 
lack of articulation between the grades and the high school. Standards 
as to the number of hours of teaching and the like would be of great 
assistance to persons like herself, in charge of thirty-six teachers in a 
single high school. 
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At the Conference on Essentials and Measurements held on Thursday 
evening Mr. Theodore C. Mitchill, Principal of the Jamaica High School, 
made an earnest plea for a concerted attempt to settle upon what is 
worth teaching thoroughly and what should be omitted altogether or 
regarded as optional. He had examined a large number of textbooks 
and courses of study and found no agreement whatever. He felt that 
the general tendency was to include far more than pupils can assimilate, 
and proposed as a solution that a committee should make a thorough- 
going index of all the topics in all the standard texts and then by process 
of elimination select topics that should be emphasized. 

Speaking of examinations, Mr. C. C. Certain, of the Cass Technical 
High School in Detroit, Mich., thought that the ideal examination is not 
yet in sight, although he shared with Mr. Mitchill the view that progress 
is being made. He had written to a number of members of the Council 
with regard to the matter of examinations and had discovered the usual 
wide diversity of opinion and practice. He referred particularly to the 
examinations set by the College Entrance Examination Board, declaring 
that these were without a real educational motive. The Council should 
make it its business to find a suitable substitute both for these and for 
the ordinary school examination. He raised the question as to whether 
there is a real relation between the experience of examinations and the 
experiences of life. 

The third speaker, Mr. Allan Abbott, of Teachers' College, Columbia 
University, distributed copies of the Hillegas-Thorndike Scale for the 
Measurement of Quality in English Composition by Young People and 
explained the nature and purpose of the document. He reported upon 
the experience of three teachers in his institution in the grading of 170 
compositions by college Freshmen. By the use of the Hillegas scale the 
variations in the markings were greatly reduced, but the markers felt 
the need of a scale which should distinguish between form and content. 
Mr. Abbott's presentation aroused a number of questions. Mr. Hart- 
well inquired whether the use of the scale would not be deadening. 
The answer was, "Not necessarily any more than in the case of a text- 
book." Mr. Bair, of Albany, wondered whether suitable distinction 
had been made between what might be called the work of the stenog- 
rapher and the work of the composer. He thought the scale valuable, 
not for class work, but possibly as a means of convincing the College 
Entrance Examination Board, superintendents of schools, and others 
of the excellence of the work actually done. Mr. Noble, of Ames, Iowa, 
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thought conferences of teachers necessary and likely to be more agree- 
able if there were good scales. Mr. Gaston, of New York, felt that the 
time element in composition had been ignored. Miss Fontaine inquired 
whether the scale could be used except for fourth-year high-school 
pupils, to which the reply was that in the application of the scale in Salt 
Lake City fourth-grade pupils attained an average of 29; fifth grade, 
31; sixth grade, 38; seventh grade, 44; and eighth grade, 54. This 
indicated that steady progress was being made. Mr. Mitchill ques- 
tioned whether the impression of the one who uses the scale is the same 
as that of the reader for whom the composition was originally intended. 
Mr. Hatfield, of Chicago, pointed out that the scale is not in any sense 
a substitute for examinations given by teachers in the classroom for 
educational purposes. Moreover, the scale ignores literature. We 
should remember that it is important to test the power of pupils to 
handle literature which they have not previously studied. 

Continuing with the subject of examination, Mr. Lewis, of Hamilton 
College, stated that he would retain the examination for entrance to 
college, but that he would judge power in composition by the papers 
in various content subjects. He felt that pupils coming to Hamilton 
College are often unduly weak in the power of oral expression. Miss 
Grandy, of Highland Park, III., defended the examination as a prepara- 
tion for life, saying that the examination is a test of mental tenacity. 
Mr. Fairley, of New York, feared that Mr. Lewis is going to take exami- 
nations from one place and put them in another. Mr. Smith, of Colgate 
University, made a point forcibly by referring to an article in the Atlantic 
Monthly called "Three-Mile Rock." He had, after reading the article, 
visited Astoria, the reputed location of Three-Mile Rock, only to find 
that he had formed altogether too ideal an opinion of it. He concluded 
that we all form unconscious judgments and that accuracy should be 
regarded as merely one element in composition. At the close of the 
discussion a motion was made by Mr. Noble and seconded by Mr. 
Hartwell to the effect that the Executive Committee of the Council be 
asked to form a committee on examinations. The motion was carried. 

Simultaneously with the Conference on Essentials, a Conference 
on Speech Defects was held under the chairmanship of Mrs. May K. 
Scripture, of New York City. This was attended by a number of special- 
ists, both from the schools and from special institutions. The whole 
problem of dealing with the defective speech of children was carefully 
gone over by the Chairman, Mr. John M. Clapp, Dr. Walter B. Swift, 
and others. In this connection mention should be made of the special 
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demonstration of kinaesthesia as a method of teaching speech, by 
Dr. James Sinnott Greene, of the Speech Institute in New York City. 
Dr. Greene has made a number of X-ray photographs of the speech 
organs in position for making the elementary sounds and thus is able 
to give additional guidance to the teacher in directing pupils in the 
placing of the organs of speech. It is expected that his pictures will be 
made available in the form of stereographs. 

The closing conference, on the Professional Training of High-School 
Teachers, was opened by Mr. Abbott in place of Franklin T. Baker, 
who was obliged to fill an engagement of long standing in Scranton, 
Pennsylvania. Mr. Abbott stated that the courses in Teachers' College 
stand for three things: First, for selection. They aim to exclude stu- 
dents who have little background of literature and poor command of the 
spoken and the written word. Second, a definite professional point of 
view. This means the interpretation of life in terms of social need, not 
in terms of an examination. So far as they are known, the facts of edu- 
cational psychology are brought forward and applied. Third, the use 
of the available resources, such as the literature of the new English 
movement represented in the English Journal and the library exhibit 
prepared by Miss Mary E. Hall. He added that the students in the 
classes at Teachers' College are urged to keep an open mind toward the 
new standard tests. 

Mr. Abbott was followed by Mr. James F. Hosic, of the Chicago 
Normal College, who reported the results of inquiries sent to persons 
in all parts of the country who are giving special courses for the prepa- 
ration of high-school teachers of English. He made a composite sketch 
of the situation as it exists. The main facts are that in all the larger 
colleges such courses are now given, especially in the summer, and are 
open usually to both graduate and senior-college students. They are 
often closely connected with a special high school. The aim of these 
courses is to present the values in English study, the relations to other 
courses, the outlining of courses of study in English, methods of class 
instruction, and models of good teaching, and to secure acquaintance 
with the literature of the subject and familiarity with available material. 
Special mention is made frequently of the development of a teaching 
personality and of a professional outlook. The plan of work involves 
a wide variety of methods, such as informal discussion, examination of 
printed outlines, written reports of observation, reading assignments, 
presenting of lessons to the class, lesson plans, practice teaching. Some 
report comparative study of courses of study, tests in literature, review 
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of rhetorical principles, composition as thinking, the reading of sample 
themes, the value of biography, and Mr. Brown's volume on "How the 
French Boy Learns to Write." The letters contained a large number of 
moot points, having reference particularly to the reorganization of 
English in the high schools. 

Professor Scott, of the University of Michigan, who followed, 
reminded those present that there was danger of interpreting the lesser 
by the greater instead of the reverse. He had felt that nothing more 
important could be done in a course for the training of high-school 
teachers of English than to give those fundamental principles which 
would enable them to evaluate the lesser details of their work. He 
thought that if pupils were induced to be properly inventive perhaps 
two-thirds of the work now necessary in theme-reading could be avoided. 
There is a danger in laying too much stress on the French method in 
composition. The excellence of the French boy's use of the mother- 
tongue is to be attributed in a large measure to the standards of the 
community. 

Miss Helen L. Cohen, of the Washington Irving High School, New 
York City, read a very interesting series of answers to a question sheet 
which she had sent out to high-school teachers, inquiring what had been 
most effective in their experience in preparing them for their work. 
The King James Bible read in childhood, the cultivation of the dra- 
matic instinct through the writing of plays, experience in nursing, acting 
as apprentice teacher, and singing lessons were some of the striking 
answers. She felt justified in drawing the conclusion that training for 
English teaching begins at birth and is of a widely varied character. 

Following Miss Cohen, Professor Lewis remarked that pupils do 
not read after leaving college. Perhaps this is owing to the fact that 
teachers of English themselves do not have sufficient affection for books. 
They should, moreover, have a natural bent for self-expression, should 
be glad, for example, to write letters. In the third place, a teacher of 
English should have a fine physique and vocal equipment so that he can 
interpret the written word or present the spoken word with an agreeable 
voice. Institutions should refuse to recommend for positions those who 
do not have this equipment. 

In the general discussion Mr. E. R. Barrett, of the Emporia Normal 
School, stated that he does not believe in practice-teaching. He feels 
that observation properly handled and accompanied with the making of 
plans week by week is more valuable. In this connection Mr. Sterling 
A. Leonard, of the Horace Mann School of Teachers' College, described 
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the Wisconsin plan of directed teaching in which the university students 
become pupils in the class and from time to time take charge of lessons. 
Mr. J. F. Brown, of the Macmillan Company, thought that the final 
problem of education is that of training the teacher and that the trainer 
must himself know how to do the work. Mr. Abbott reminded him that 
several institutions are now conducting the training in that fashion and 
the tendency is for the instructor of this course to be an expert teacher 
of children. Professor Roland P. Gray, of the University of Maine, 
stated that in his institution he co-operates with the department of edu- 
cation. Students come to him two hours a week and spend four hours 
a week under the direction of the department of education, three of which 
are devoted to actual teaching. In this connection the student has 
practice in the handling of the room, the keeping of records, and the like. 
Mr. Hartwell wondered how the teacher of English could keep up the 
necessary reading and writing, in view of the amount of work now 
required of him. Mr. Mitchill again called attention to prevalent faults 
which indicate the very serious need of reform in high-school teaching. 
He feels that the attitude of both pupil and teacher toward basic matters 
is wrong. He mentioned particularly bad posture, poor handwriting, 
lack of continuity in the lesson, unfinished criticism of the work of 
pupils, lack of focus upon one or two important matters, and astounding 
failures to observe glaring errors in speech and writing. Miss Dallam, of 
the Western High School in Baltimore, plead for the keeping of an 
equilibrium between professional and academic training. A "B.S." in 
education may easily provide too much technical work. Mr. Hatfield, 
of Chicago, felt that the details mentioned by Mr. Mitchill must be 
dealt with by means of practice-teaching because they are matters of 
habit chiefly. The great aim is to fix in the prospective teachers' minds 
the large principles mentioned by Professor Scott and to arouse the spirit 
of experimentation in their application. 

Since this was the last session of the Council, Mr. Mitchill chose the 
opportunity to express his feeling of gratification over what he described 
as "the sanity session" of the Council. He felt that great advance had 
been made in the thought of the members of the Council about 
English problems since its first meeting, which he had attended. He 
moved a hearty vote of thanks from the teachers of New York and 
vicinity to the officers of the Council for bringing the meeting to the 
East. Mr. Hartwell heartily seconded the motion and it was unani- 
mously supported. 
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THE ANNUAL DINNER 



On Friday evening slightly more than one hundred members of the 
Council and invited guests sat down to the Annual Dinner. After a 
repast worthy of the season had put us all in a happy mood, President 
Hopkins, acting as toastmaster, introduced Mr. John H. Finley, Presi- 
dent of the University of the state of New York. President Finley first 
indulged in some of the airy persiflage which the occasion called for and 
then, turning to his serious theme of the importance of the word in the 
business and culture of the world, he spoke both feelingly and trenchantly. 
Dr. Samuel McChord Crothers, of Cambridge, Mass., followed with a wise 
and witty address — a regular Atlantic essay, as one enthusiastic hearer 
called it, with the added charm of Dr. Crothers' genial personality. 
Relentlessly but kindly he exposed the folly and the danger of too great 
submission to tradition, especially the popular reverence for print. 
None of his hearers will ever again be tempted into the slightest insin- 
cerity concerning the appreciation of literature. 

THE LIBRARY EXHIBIT 

Special mention should be made of the library exhibit prepared for 
the meeting of the Council by Miss Mary Hall and nine other librarians 
of the high schools of New York City. This included cases of various 
sorts, mounted pictures, illustrated books, lists of reading, catalogues 
of material, sample notebooks, and the like. The exhibit was thronged 
throughout the various sessions and proved of surpassing interest and 
value. Everyone will be glad to know that this exhibit is now the 
property of the National Council and will circulate among organizations 
of teachers who are willing to become responsible for it and to pay the 
cost of transportation. Anyone interested should write to Miss Mary 
E. Hall, Girls' High School, Brooklyn, N.Y., the Chairman of the 
Library Committee of the National Council. 

THE GENERAL SESSION 

The general session on Friday morning was devoted to hearing three 
splendid addresses: The President's Address, by Edwin M. Hopkins, 
University of Kansas; "The Standard of American Speech," by Fred 
N. Scott, University of Michigan; and "The Curse of Memory," by 
William A. Neilson, Harvard University. Professor Scott's paper 
appears elsewhere in this issue. 
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SECTION MEETINGS 

Friday afternoon and Saturday morning were devoted to section 
meetings, each section except the Public Speaking holding two meetings. 
On Saturday morning the Elementary-School and Normal-School Sec- 
tions held a joint session, and the College Section met with the College 
Conference on English in the Central Atlantic States. 

ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL SECTION 

Chairman, George A. Mieick, Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Secretary, S. A. Leonard, Horace Mann School, New York City 

Superintendent Sheridan, of Lawrence, Mass., presented the actual 
working out of his elementary-school course in speaking and writing in 
a mill city of 95,000 whose percentage of native-born is the second 
smallest in the United States. The account was made particularly 
helpful by projections of children's themes and of reports of their oral 
work. The method discussed is not devised to save work for supervisors 
and administrators; Superintendent Sheridan has read nearly 7,000 
children's themes this summer. His work has consisted, first, in laying 
down as definitely as possible basic principles and concrete directions 
for composition-teaching through the eight grades 1 and then tirelessly 
checking up the work done to see that it carried out the principles in 
reasonable fashion. 

Mr. Sheridan found that the chief difficulty was in getting teachers 
to help children in selecting really concrete and personal subjects and in 
limiting what they had to say to a single phase, which they could present 
with some effect. To this end the children not only write only one- 
paragraph themes throughout the eight grades, but during the early 
part of last year (the plan has been in operation only one year) they were 
specifically limited to but three sentences in both oral and written com- 
position. This resulted in their actually discovering the ideas they had 
to present, and not wandering and fumbling. For achieving results in 
matters of form, nonessentials — quotation forms below grade six, for 
instance — are rigidly excluded. Not only is the usual paragraph 
technique entirely omitted from the elementary school, but few and 
specific essentials are prescribed and demanded grade by grade. By 
these means — particularly by concentrating on gaining a sentence-sense, 
in oral work first — the sentence error is actually disposed of; it was so 
rare as to be negligible in the 7,000 themes at the close of last year. 

1 Cf. Speaking and Writing English, Lawrence, Mass., 1913. 
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Principal Henry C. Pearson's address on "Measurements in Ele- 
mentary English" was followed by a vigorous discussion in which both 
speakers were questioned about many details, and the idea of the 
Lawrence Course was cordially praised by several who had followed 
similar problems in practice. Mr. Mirick, the section chairman, was 
congratulated on what many considered the most definitely helpful 
meeting of the Council session. 

MEASUREMENTS IN ELEMENTARY ENGLISH 
Henry C. Pearson, Horace Mann School, Columbia University, New York City 

The comparison of standards set up by the Committee on the Six- Year 
Course in 1908 with those of the Joint Committee of Thirty on a National 
English Syllabus in 1914, or those outlined for the Boston Public Schools, 
shows a remarkable progress made in the past few years. 

Prior to 1913 it was the custom to measure the English work in the Horace 
Mann Elementary School by a series of dictation tests. Since 1913 the 
Hillegas scale has been used. 

The kind of information given by both of these methods of measuring is 
necessary. A supervisor needs to know about both the formal aspects of com- 
position and the thought aspects. The Hillegas scale was a notable contri- 
bution to the science of measurement of English composition, but its two chief 
defects are: (1) that it does not distinguish sufficiently between form and 
content; (2) that it does not take into account the nature of the composition 
exercise. 

(1) Some standard judgment could be secured as to the relative weight 
to be given form and content in grading. Form varies in importance in differ- 
ent types of writing, as in letters and movie scenarios, but it must, in school 
work, be treated as an habitual aspect of writing. (2) Better scales could be 
devised representing (a) different types of composition that children actually 
have to use, (6) each kind produced under uniform conditions. (3) Standards 
of attainment, grade by grade, such as Superintendent Sheridan of Lawrence, 
Mass., and Superintendent Stark, of Hackensack, N.J., are forming, could be 
established. 

HIGH-SCHOOL SECTION 

Chairman, Oscar C. Gallagher, West Roxbury High School, Boston 
Secretary, B. A. Heydrick, High School of Commerce, New York City 

The High-School Section had for its general topic, "Problems of 
Reorganization in the Report of the Committee of Thirty." The first 
paper, by Principal E. H. K. McComb, of Indianapolis, was an able 
argument for the separation of the teaching of composition from the 
teaching of literature. He urged separate marks but the same teacher 
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for these two phases of English study. His paper appears elsewhere in 
this issue of the Journal. " Shall We Teach the History of Literature ? " 
was the subject of Miss Elizabeth Lodor's paper, an abstract of which 
appears on page 56. In the discussion Mr. Herbert Bates, Manual 
Training High School, Brooklyn, held that the aim in teaching literary 
history should be to show that every book grew out of life; to teach the 
feeling about life that lay back of it. This, and not a guide-book state- 
ment of the various places where a poet lived, is worth teaching. The 
"Problem of Essentials in Grammar and Composition" was attacked 
by Mr. Charles S. Hartwell. An abstract of his paper, which was dis- 
cussed by Edwin Fairley, New York, and others, appears herewith. 

On Saturday morning the High-School Section listened to four 
papers: "The Use of the Short Story," by Clara Bodman Hawks, 
Technical High School, Springfield, Mass.; "Building up the Library," 
by Adah G. Grandy, Deerfield-Shields Township High School, Highland 
Park, 111.; "The Test in Composition from the Standpoint of the 
College," by Harrison R. Steeves, Columbia University, New York 
City; and a rejoinder by C. C. Certain, Cass Technical High School, 
Detroit, Mich. Abstracts of all but Mr. Certain's paper appear 
herewith. 

Speaking on "The Tenets of the Chief Reader in Composition for 
the College Entrance Examination Board," Mr. C. C. Certain, of the 
Cass Technical High School in Detroit, Mich., declared that Mr. Steeves 
has been speaking and writing from the point of view of an examiner 
rather than from that of an educator. He noted that the College 
Entrance Board is described as "a perfect organization," but that at the 
same time the work of the high schools is progressively worse and worse. 
He ventured to doubt whether this was a fair statement of the case. 
After reading the description of the handling of the compositions of 
candidates, the speaker thought that the whole might be described as 
a milling process. He doubted whether the figures that appear on the 
examination books stand for any recognized value. Certainly it was 
hardly safe to contend that the system of examinations was resulting 
in "a more effective articulation of secondary-school and collegiate 
work in English." There is evidently still a wide gulf fixed between the 
point of view of the college examiner, on the one hand, and the high- 
school teacher of English on the other. It seems hardly credible that 
the latter, in direct contact with the problem of education, can be so 
completely at fault as Mr. Steeves would seem to suggest. If the 
examinations set by the Examination Board are persistently disastrous 
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to large numbers of those who have completed the regular high-school 
course, it may fairly be surmised that there is something wrong with the 
examinations as well as with the high schools. 

SHALL WE TEACH THE HISTORY OF LITERATURE ? 

Miss Elizabeth Lodor, William Penn High School, Philadelphia 

The answer to our question is found in the relative values of teaching 
literature and of teaching about literature. A great book is a revelation of 
the meaning and beauty of life; to get its full message demands careful and 
patient study. Pupils, especially the multitudes who are now coming to us 
from homes of little culture, must have time to think and to grow. To place 
the history of literature in the course is to crowd yet further the time, now all 
too short for the greater ends. Moreover, the study of literary history often 
leads to an unconscious mental dishonesty: the pupil assumes to know what 
he only knows about. 

THE PROBLEM OF ESSENTIALS IN GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION 

Charles S. Hartwell, Eastern District High School, New York City 

Our purpose is to develop the pupil's ability to express useful and interest- 
ing ideas in a natural and forceful manner. The problem is one of selection, 
and the guiding principle is the close relation to life of the details chosen. 
We must use practical topics whose bearing upon the future the pupils can 
see. Much attention should be given to practical business and social letters, 
current topics, and free discussion. The sympathetic teacher will open the 
minds of pupils to themselves and to each other. The value of grammar has 
been much overstated. Only that which aids correct expression is essential, 
and this should be implanted during the junior high-school period to secure 
the proper results later. The section of the forthcoming report of the Com- 
mittee of Thirty, which deals with composition in Grades vTI, VIII, and IX; 
Bulletin 17 of the New York City English Association; and the tentative 
syllabus in English issued by the Commissioner of Education of the State of 
New York, November, 1916, all make definite contributions to the solution 
of this problem. 

THE USE OF THE SHORT STORY IN THE HIGH-SCHOOL ENGLISH 

COURSE 

Clara Bodman Hawks, Technical High School, Springfield, Massachusetts 

The greatest opportunity as well as the greatest problem of the English 
teacher is in his work with those students whose formal education ends with 
their high-school course, whether they be students in the general courses of our 
academic high schools or in our technical and commercial schools. The two- 
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fold problem is, first, to develop the power to speak and write correctly and 
effectively; second, to show at least a little of the wide fields of literature and 
to awaken a desire to explore them. These two problems the short story 
helps to solve. 

As a stimulus to reading, the short story makes a strong appeal. It is 
short; it is omnipresent; it is popular; it is modern. The problem of arousing 
interest in this particular form of literature solves itself. The power of dis- 
crimination is acquired through discussion and study and the test of oral 
reproduction before the class. When once the habit of reading at all is formed, 
it is more easily transferred to other types of literature. 

As an aid to more effective speaking and writing, the short story has been 
proved by experience to be invaluable. It is admirable material for oral 
reproduction. It preaches its own sermons on the value of selection, arrange- 
ment, proportion, and exact vocabulary. The superiority of the short story 
to the novel or drama as a composition aid lies in the fact that not once, as at 
the end of a longer unit, but repeatedly, as each story is read, these principles 
are brought home to the boys and girls. 

Not as an end in itself, then, but as a means toward an end, the short story 
may well be included in the high-school English course. 

THE TEST IN COMPOSITION FROM THE STANDPOINT OF THE COLLEGE 
Harrison R. Steeves, Columbia University, New York City 

In the discussion of the question of examinations colleges are generally 
placed on the defensive. High-school teachers often object to the exami- 
nation system on the plea that the broader purposes of secondary education 
prevent adequate attention to specific preparation for college. From the 
standpoint of the college, however, adequate preparation in English, as in any 
other subject of examination, should represent the development of individual 
culture for the larger purposes of life. 

Examination is not a method of excluding students from college, but of 
securing them. If the college is, as it should be, the home of the intellectual 
aristocracy, entrance examinations should be designed to measure intellectual 
potentialities. The primary aim in the mind of the examiner, therefore, should 
be to ascertain the candidate's general intelligence and fitness for college work, 
not to test the amount of information he possesses. In the English test this 
should mean that the examiner should give the candidate an opportunity 
to reveal the breadth of his literary acquaintance and his literary sense. These 
desiderata should be realized through examinations which are articulated with 
progressive and well-administered high-school courses, freed as far as possible 
from the categorical teaching of literary facts. In this connection, the newly 
devised comprehensive examination should afford to teachers both in high 
school and college a more common ground of purpose and method and to 
students greater continuity and consistency in literary training. 
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BUILDING UP THE HIGH-SCHOOL LIBRARY 
Adah G. Grandy, Deerfield-Shields Township High School, Highland Park, Illinois 

The necessity of building up a high-school library is now so generally con- 
ceded that the size and kind of the library is regarded as a true index of the 
efficiency of the whole school. The present question is, How can we do it ? 

If the school has no library, the first step is to collect into one room what- 
ever books the school may perchance have and to arrange to have a teacher 
in charge there during each period. The next move is to encourage the devel- 
opment of the library as a laboratory, especially an English laboratory, and to 
claim a proportionate appropriation of school funds for it. Once the library is 
started, the students will help push it, and success is in sight. 

If the school has a small library but has only limited means to enlarge or 
even to maintain it, some one should be put in charge at once. It may be 
economy to try the "Wisconsin plan," whereby, in smaller communities, the 
town and school libraries are under the supervision of a single person and divide 
the expense. Usually a Senior can be found who, for the valuable experience 
and a trifling sum, will be glad to take charge in such school hours as the 
regular librarian must be in the community library. This scheme has worked 
well in many places and invariably leads to the school's securing its own 
trained librarian in a comparatively short time. 

In those fortunate schools which have libraries under the care and guid- 
ance of trained librarians the day has begun to dawn; though there is much still 
to be done, progress is constant. 

COLLEGE SECTION 
Chairman, Fred N. Scott, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Topic: "Graduate Work in the Teaching of English" 

For the Committee on the Preparation of College Teachers of Eng- 
lish, the Chairman, Mr. James Fleming Hosic, of the Chicago Normal 
College, reported that the work of the Committee was not yet complete. 
So much new material had come to hand during the last few weeks that 
it was impossible to secure the judgment of the various members of the 
Committee upon it in time for the meeting. Although no single point 
had been finally passed upon by the members of the Committee, he 
ventured to suggest that the report would recommend two courses, pri- 
marily for graduates, but open to qualified Seniors, to be given by an 
instructor of professorial rank in the department of English in institu- 
tions having a sufficient number of graduate students to justify it. One 
of these courses should be a course in the teaching of language and com- 
position, to occupy two or three hours of one semester. The other 
should be a course in the teaching of literature, to occupy two or three 
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hours for an additional semester. Both of these courses should include 
(i) first-hand study of the subject-matter of composition and literature; 
(2) a consideration of the educational problems involved in teaching 
language, composition, and literature, such as the problem of aims, of 
organization, of material, of class management, of criticism and confer- 
ence, of grading; (3) a survey of the current practices in the colleges; 
(4) discussion of admission to college and general relations with the 
secondary schools; (5) a view of the literature of the subject; (6) obser- 
vation of teaching, with actual participation in the grading of themes 
and in other forms of apprenticeship. The Committee is aware of the 
tendency to regard the Master's degree as essentially a teaching degree, 
but has reached as yet no decision in that regard. It recognizes that 
breadth rather than a high degree of specialization seems to be demanded 
by the colleges. All the important fields of human experience should be 
touched by the candidate so as to develop intelligent interest and appre- 
ciation of a varied sort. The study of literature itself, including liter- 
ature in languages other than English, together with the study of biology, 
sociology, and philosophy, should be stressed rather than the history 
either of the English literature or of the English language. Finally, the 
tendency to develop oral composition in connection with written com- 
position would seem to demand stress upon training in speaking on one's 
feet, together with a practical study of phonetics. The Committee 
hopes to complete its work during the coming year and will publish the 
results as a bulletin of the Bureau of Education at Washington. 

Professor Joseph V. Denney, of Ohio State University, prefaced his 
paper with a brief comment upon the report of the Committee. He had 
noticed that the situation is often not the same in the East as in the West. 
Because of insufficient and irregular preparation on the part of students 
it had been necessary to prescribe group courses in Ohio State University 
in the early years of college. Specialization, however, could be begun 
in the second year. He thought speech-training and oral work in general 
must be treated lower down than in the college. Indeed, it should begin 
with the kindergarten. He outlined a course in the preparation of college 
teachers which should include (1) the supplying of elements omitted in 
previous preparation, and (2) a professional training. Most of all, 
however, what was needed was personality. He mentioned the follow- 
ing as essential elements of preparation: mastery of English idiom; 
pro-seminar work in organizing material; wide reading for breadth of 
sympathy; and direct preparation for solving prospective educational 
problems. Among these latter he noted the specific aims of required 
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English courses; the co-operation of other departments; oral compo- 
sition; measurement of results; knowledge of current practices. He 
felt that a professional course should be conducted as a seminar and 
should be participated in by various members of the English department. 
His final recommendation was that the master's degree should be made 
distinctly a teacher's degree. 

Professor Edwin M.. Greenlaw, of the University of North Carolina, 
who was the next speaker, outlined the course which is given in his 
institution in preparation for college teaching of English. This is a two- 
year course leading to the master's degree. A person who has taken it 
must spend two additional years if he wishes to secure the doctor's 
degree. In the two-year course he would stress the study of compara- 
tive literature, the philosophical aspects of teaching literature, and the 
need of different training for teachers and for investigators. A serious 
course of two years, he thought, would give that poise which comes from 
a sense of mastery. Such a course should be given in the graduate 
school as a part of the English work rather than in the school of edu- 
cation. He distinguished four important steps: (i) securing perfect 
familiarity with standard literature of the modern civilized nations; 
(2) meeting such tests as are involved in the preparation of a thesis, 
and an oral examination; (3) seminar work as, for example, in the 
nature of tragedy; and (4) observation, examination of courses of study, 
and apprenticeship. 

The final discussion of the topic for the afternoon was by Professor 
Charles Sears Baldwin, of Columbia University. He remarked that 
Freshmen themes from the various colleges are not reassuring. Appar- 
ently instructors are not too well prepared. Certainly assignments 
are badly made; they are not suitable, and there is a lack of order and 
progress. As a preparation for teaching, composition is a necessity. 
To be able to classify the so-called forms of discourse is not, by any means, 
sufficient. We need a new emphasis on content. Unfortunately, we 
have been thinking too much of themes as tests. For example, the 
student who gave a thoroughgoing account from first-hand knowledge 
of Ellis Island and the Detention Hospital there had something to say. 
He would accept no theme which (a) does not really say something 
(b) worth while and (c) interesting. He felt that there is too little regard 
for rhetoric as an accepted body of experience in the teaching of compo- 
sition. Current practice has failed to take advantage of the advice of 
the classic writers; for example, the modern discussion of oral composi- 
tion overlooks the inventio of the ancients. He felt that graduate 
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students desiring to become teachers of composition should be made to 
realize that they have responsibilities and privileges as genuine leaders 
of men. 

On Saturday morning the College Section met in joint session with 
the College Conference on English in the Central Atlantic States and 
considered the general topic of "The Place of the Linguistic Phases of 
English in the College Course." There were papers on "Anglo-Saxon 
and Middle English, " by H. N. McCracken, President, Vassar College, 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y.; "Historical English Grammar"; and "Modern 
English Grammar," by John C. French, Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, Md. The section was also addressed by Professor John M. 
Clapp, New York City, upon "Securing the Co-operation of the Other 
Departments in Obtaining Good Oral and Written English in College." 

More extended notice of this meeting will appear as a report of the 
proceedings of the College Conference on English in the Central Atlantic 
States. 

NORMAL-SCHOOL SECTION 

Chairman, W. H. Wilcox, State Normal School, Towson, Maryland 
Secretary, James M. Grainger, State Normal School, Farmville, Virginia 

At the first meeting Mr. Walter Barnes presented the report of the 
Committee on English in the Normal Schools, of which he is Chairman. 
It consisted of a tabulation of the data gathered by the Committee in the 
course of a survey which it has made of the English work in normal 
schools by means of questionnaires, and tentative recommendations 
which the Committee proposes for discussion. Though the Committee 
has noted a general agreement that the English work in normal schools 
should differ from that in the high schools and colleges, and a general 
tendency in the usual two-year course to give the first year of English 
over to academic work and the second year to professional English, it 
has found an amazing lack of anything approaching uniformity or stand- 
ardization. The tentative recommendations appear on page 63. 

Dr. F. H. Green, of the State Normal School at Westchester, Pa., in 
speaking on "Recommendations on Literature," reminded his hearers 
of Mr. Arlo Bates's statement that the real study of literature consists 
in getting at the heart of the thought of the author and getting that 
thought into the heart of the student. He pointed out three great lacks 
in the walk in literature in the normal schools, as revealed by the investi- 
gations of the Committee: (1) the lack of specific training for the 
teaching of literature, (2) the lack of unity and organization in the 
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departments of English, and (3) the lack of uniformity in the require- 
ments of the various schools. He favored the teaching of the older 
classics rather than recent literature, saying that just as a horse, when 
taken to water, can be made to drink, if given plenty of salt beforehand, 
so children can be made to love reading and literature if the work is 
sufficiently motivated. 

Mr. Roland S. Keyser, of the Jamaica Training School, Jamaica, 
N.Y., and James F. Grainger, State Normal School, Farmville, Va., dis- 
cussed "Recommendations on Professional Work." Abstracts of their 
remarks are appended. 

The Chairman, Mr. Wilcox, then proposed four questions for dis- 
cussion and later consideration by the Committee: 

(1) How much time in the normal school should be given to English 
work ? (2) How much of this should be given to professional work ? 
(3) Can the professional and the academic work be done together ? (4) Is 
it possible to have practice-teaching in English for all students ? 

The discussion revealed distinct differences of opinion on the part 
of those who spoke, particularly with regard to the place of grammar in 
the elementary school and consequently in the normal schools which 
train elementary teachers and with regard to the question of specializing 
the courses as suggested by Mr. Grainger. It seemed apparent that a 
line of cleavage in opinion existed between the representatives of state 
normal schools and the representatives of city normal or training schools. 

At the joint meeting of the Elementary- and Normal-School Sections 
the chairman read the paper prepared by Mr. T. E. Spencer on "Elimi- 
nations in Formal Grammar," and Miss Sarah E. Simons presented a 
paper on "Grammar in the High School." Mr. Frank W. Ballou 
discussed "The Normal School and Educational Measurement." An 
illustrated address on " Kinaesthesia, a New Aid to the Teaching of 
Speech" by J. S. Greene, M.D., New York City, is reported with the 
Defective Speech Conference. 

Mr. Theodore C. Mitchill, Principal of the Jamaica High School, 
New York, expressed the view that if all of the eliminations in grammar 
proposed by Mr. Spencer were made, entirely too much formal grammar 
would remain in the elementary curriculum. Mr. George A. Mirick, of 
Cambridge, Mass., explained that while Mr. Spencer's eliminations 
might seem inadequate in some schools, for the schools which Mr. 
Spencer had in mind and for many others the adoption of these proposals 
would represent a distinct advance. 
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Mr. E. R. Barrett, of the State Normal School at Emporia, Kan., 
reported that formal grammar has been dropped from the elementary 
school under his influence at Emporia and that he has found that pupils 
coming into the high school with no grammar do better work in this sub- 
ject in the high school than those who have had several years of the 
study in the elementary grades. In the high school, where grammar can 
be taught easily if the pupils approach the subject unprejudiced by 
having tried to learn it too early, the study has proved itself an aid in 
reading, in writing, and in thinking. 

Miss Clark, of the New York Training School, advanced the opinion 
that the movement for elimination could go too far and certain essentials 
be lost. Mr. Harris Taylor, of the Lexington Avenue School for the 
Deaf, New York, said that he had found that deaf children of the eighth 
grade learned the language more readily without the training in formal 
grammar. Superintendent C. P. Lynch, of Lakewood, Ohio, and Mr. 
J. H. Meneely, of the Manual Training High School, Brooklyn, both 
expressed the view that boys enjoy grammar when they know the good 
of it, and that the method of teaching it rather than the subject itself 
has been responsible for the general dislike for it. 

REORGANIZATION OF THE ENGLISH COURSE IN NORMAL SCHOOLS 

Walter Barnes, State Normal School, Fairmont, West Virginia 

The Committee proposes now to make a special study of the English 
courses in those Normal Schools where, in the opinion of the Committee, 
especially good and carefully planned English work is given; then, within the 
next year, to present a fairly definite outline of English work for a two-year 
normal school, basing the outline on a set of principles established by the 
Committee. 

In the meantime the Committee presents the following principles for 
consideration and debate, with the understanding that the principles have 
not yet been adopted by the Committee. If normal-school teachers of English 
will interest themselves in this matter and will express themselves vigorously 
on the subject, either in the various English councils throughout the country, 
in papers, or in letters to members of the Committee, the Committee will find 
itself much better prepared to present a final statement of principles that will 
represent the consensus of opinion of normal-school English teachers. 

1. Half the time required in English work should be given over to pro- 
fessional English, which is intended to include children's literature. This 
work should be under the direction of the English department and should 
usually be done by the head of the department. In order to allow the proper 
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emphasis to be placed upon this, the number of academic electives in literature 
should be lessened considerably. This work in English methods should in- 
clude practice-teaching, which should be — in part, at least — under the direc- 
tion of the English department. This work should be given in the last year 
of the curriculum. 

2. All students entering the Junior class of a two-year normal school 
should be tested for proficiency in the practical English arts required of a 
teacher, such as oral English, penmanship, spelling, story-telling, etc., and if 
they do not measure up to a high standard of proficiency, be required to enter 
special make-up classes in these subjects. 

3. Advanced composition work should be made to serve two purposes: the 
general purpose of college composition courses and also the special purpose of 
preparing the students to teach more effectively. This can be done by selection 
of theme-subjects and theme-forms and by making the work throughout ex- 
ttemely practical. 

4. Grammar should be required of all students who fail to pass a satis- 
factory examination on entering school. Grammar work in a normal school 
should be offered for the purpose of giving students more knowledge of the 
facts of grammar, that they may teach it better. 

5. As many special courses in professional English as possible should 
be offered, including, whenever possible, English for rural schools. 

6. Story-telling, dramatization, oral expression, library work, and children's 
literature should all be under the control of the English department. 

7. The primary aim of the English course in a normal school is to 
prepare teachers, and work especially designed for this purpose is more 
important than general work in literature and composition. 

THE RECOMMENDATIONS ON PROFESSIONAL WORK 

Roland S. Keyser, Training School, Jamaica, New York 

We may say that there are three things aimed at in the English work of 
a normal school. First, the pupil must come to use the English language 
effectively. It is the instrument by which she does her work and through 
which her influence is most powerfully exerted. The oral expression of the 
students should receive more atttention, both in English classrooms and in 
others, than it usually gets. In the second place, the pupil must have much 
direct instruction in method. But she should be made to feel that these 
methods are only examples, most of them likely to be discredited at some time 
in her experience and that the important thing is to have flexibility of mind 
sufficient to develop new methods for new conditions. In the third place, the 
pupil must learn to feel deeply the appeal of good literature in order to make 
this appeal felt by others. Perhaps the best way of cultivating a love for 
literature is to seek for ways of making other people admire it. The study of 
literature for pedagogical purposes may be a great means of personal culture. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS ON PROFESSIONAL WORK 

James M. Grainger, State Normal School, Farmville, Virginia 

Since the normal school is, strictly speaking, a vocational school, and the 
time allotted to it for preparing a student to teach is almost incredibly brief, 
it seems essential that all of the English courses offered have professional bear- 
ing. The so-called academic or cultural courses in composition, rhetoric, 
grammar, literature, history of the language and of the literature, which aim 
primarily to develop and train the students' powers of expression or to increase 
their knowledge or appreciation, should receive a professional turn which will 
enhance their value as preparation for teaching. 

Likewise the various courses in methods will be more effective if directed 
more specifically toward preparing the students to teach the kind of pupils 
that they are most likely to have to teach after leaving the normal school. 
Such questions as whether they will teach children in the country, the town, 
or the city, children of English-speaking or foreign parents, should determine 
the nature of the instruction given in the matter and the method of teaching 
English. Because of the vast differences between the younger and the older 
children and in the methods of teaching them differentiation should also be 
made, whenever possible, between courses for prospective primary, grammar- 
grade, and high-school teachers. 

Furthermore, the courses in methods should be directed toward the solu- 
tion of concrete problems in the teaching of English rather than the laying 
down of general principles. And in order to avoid the deductive approach 
which is well-nigh unavoidable with students who have had no experience in 
teaching, it is highly desirable to have the methods courses in English accom- 
pany or follow, rather than precede, teaching experience. The courses in 
methods should, as far as possible, grow out of the concrete problems found in 
this teaching experience. Some of the topics to be developed might well be 
(1) the aims of teaching English in each of its branches; (2) the importance 
of imitation as the child's chief means of learning language, necessitating 
(3) constant use of model English on the part of the teacher and the grasping 
of every opportunity for self- improvement; (4) the necessity of carefully 
adapting the work to the realized needs of the pupils as a means of motivating 
it; (5) methods of correlating English with work in all subjects; (6) means of 
securing co-operation of all influences in getting results; (7) the supreme 
importance of training in oral English for daily use, and (8) in the useful 
kinds of writing; (9) teaching the technique of correct language (spelling, 
grammar, pronunciation, etc.) as a means to effectiveness in expression rather 
than an end. 

A tentative suggestion for the required course in English in two-year 
normal schools might be something like this: 

The first year should be devoted entirely to work that aims at improving 
the student's command of English, oral and written, and his knowledge and 
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appreciation of general literature, especially that of his own times, the study 
being given the professional trend wherever possible. This course will require 
three periods per week for the study and practice of oral and written compo- 
sition and two periods for literature and reading. 

The second year should be devoted to professional English, to the 
study, observation, and practice of methods of teaching, there being at least 
three periods per week throughout the year for this work. It should cover 
the methods and matter of teaching reading, literature, and language (compo- 
sition, grammar, spelling, etc.) both oral and written. So far as possible the 
study should accompany or follow experience in teaching. 

THE STUDY OF THE VERNACULAR IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
T. E. Spencer, Principal, Irving High Shool, St. Louis 

A maximum of constructive practice should characterize our study of the 
vernacular in the elementary school, because the ability of the citizen of a 
democracy to understand and to use the vernacular is of primary social and 
individual importance. 

Our pupils have been reaching the upper grades and even leaving school 
deplorably lacking in fluency and correctness of speech because of (i) the bad 
influence of the out-of-school language environment; (2) our mistake in relying 
too much upon instruction in the rules of grammar to correct bad habits of 
speech; (3) insufficient oral language work, as a separate and distinct means of 
training; (4) the lack of opportunity for practice in speaking in classes other 
than English; and (5) the fact that usually the pupil recites or reads to the 
teacher and feels no need of making his classmates understand. 

Language lessons should undertake to teach the art of language; grammar 
lessons should give instructions in the science of grammar. A knowledge of 
technical grammar is useful to pupils of the middle and upper grades of the 
elementary school, because (1) it may serve as an aid in attaining correctness 
of expression through an understanding of why certain forms are proper and 
others are not, and (2) it may serve as an aid in the analysis of thought through 
an understanding of the elements of the sentence and of their relationships. 
The study of the science of grammar should be begun in the middle grades, 
and its principles should be presented gradually to children as an aid in cor- 
recting their own errors in speech. 

The grammatical facts and principles which are useful in assisting to 
correct wrong habits of speech and in avoiding the common errors are the 
following: (1) the sentence as a unit, and its division into subject, predicate, 
and object, and also into phrases and clauses; (2) proper nouns as contrasted 
with common nouns; (3) the parts of speech; (4) adverbs as distinguished 
from adjectives; (5) inflections: (a) singular and plural forms of nouns, pro- 
nouns, and verbs; (b) nominative, possessive, and objective forms of pronouns; 
(c) possessive forms of nouns; (d) comparison of adjectives and adverbs; 
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(e) principal parts of verbs, and also the kinds of verbs, and tense relations; 
(6) the uses of the relative pronoun; (7) the cardinal and ordinal numerals; 
(8) idiomatic uses of prepositions and conjunctions; (9) the correct placing of 
modifiers; (10) double negatives; (n) syntactical redundance and the general 
rules of syntax. 

Grammar may also aid in the interpretation of literature and must there- 
fore include some forms which the children do not use in their own speech 
and writing, e.g., the solemn form and the subjunctive mode of verbs. 

ELIMINATIONS IN FORMAL GRAMMAR IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 

Sarah E. Simons, Supervisor of English in High Schools, Washington, District of 

Columbia 

Grammar should be taught in the elementary schools from the point of 
view of use and function rather than as a subject per se; the pupil should enter 
the high school equipped with a knowledge of the essentials of English speech. 
Chief among these essentials are: the idea of the sentence, the sentence-sense; 
knowledge of the irregular verbs in all their parts; matters of case affecting the 
form of nouns and pronouns; rules of agreement of the subject and predicate; 
methods of forming plurals of nouns and pronouns; and comparison of adjec- 
tives and adverbs. 

Eliminations of formal grammar suggested for the elementary school are: 
diagramming of sentences; use of a varied terminology; certain uses of the 
nominative and objective cases which do not involve change of form in the 
word and in which pupil-usage is seldom wrong, e.g., adverbial objective, 
vocative. 

Eliminations in the high school depend on what the pupil brings with 
him from the grades. 

THE NORMAL SCHOOL AND EDUCATIONAL MEASUREMENT 

Frank W. Ballou, Department of Educational Investigation and 
Measurement, Boston 

The science of measurements is in its infancy and its significance is still 
only vaguely understood by the profession and not understood at all by the 
public. To be effective the movement must be intelligently interpreted to the 
public and particularly to the teaching profession. The success of edu- 
cational measurement, as of any other movement in education, depends pri- 
marily on the attitude of the profession toward it. Only a small portion of 
those in the service can be counted on to make the necessary effort to educate 
themselves in the movement, but those who are being trained for the teaching 
profession can be given proper instruction. If they are properly trained in the 
appreciation of the movement, in its origin, in its history, in its methods, in 
its limitations, and in its attained results, then they are in a position to carry 
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into the schools where they may be appointed a valuable asset over and above 
that possessed by their predecessors. 

Boston undertakes to give this training through its department of edu- 
cational investigation and measurement. This department offers instruction 
for one month to the seniors in the normal school. The instruction given con- 
sists of lectures, discussions, training in giving standard tests, and in the cor- 
rection of the results. 

PUBLIC-SPEAKING SECTION 

Chairman, Dwight E. Watkins, Knox College 

Secretary, D. W. Redmond, College of the City of New York 

In the absence of Professor Watkins, Professor Irvah L. Winter, of 
Harvard, presided. The first paper, "The Place of Oral English in the 
English Course," by Miss Claudia Crumpton, Girls Technical Institute, 
Montevallo, Ala., was really a most interesting and suggestive account 
of the speech-betterment campaign in Alabama. By means of plans 
well laid and vigorously executed, Miss Crumpton's committee has 
already enlisted teachers, business men, farmers' organizations, etc., in 
the movement. Using the slogan, "Let everyone use the best speech 
of which he is capable," they are attacking slovenly enunciation, mis- 
pronunciation, errors in grammar, and every other linguistic vice, with 
strong prospects of success. 

Professor Charles M. Newcomb, Ohio Wesleyan University, ex- 
plained "The Educational Value of Expressional Training." He 
insisted that expressional training has never been accorded the place in 
college curriculums which its real educational value warrants. The 
reason for this neglect he found in the obsolete psychology upon which 
educational methods have been based. Then he analyzed some prin- 
ciples of the new psychology, especially the five "types of learning" 
as stated by Parker in "Methods of Teaching in High Schools," to show 
the various educational values of expressional training. 

Mr. Dale Carnagey, of the Young Men's Christian Association, New 
York City, then arrived and spoke informally of "The Practical Value 
of Training in Public Speaking." He cited specific instances of men 
who had been enabled to secure business appointments carrying larger 
salaries because of power of clear statement acquired in courses in public 
speaking. He urged that all speakers be trained to make statements 
with the positiveness of an advertisement. 



